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YEAR-END REVIEW — 
Operating Efficiency Record Reaches An All-Time High In 
Past Year, President Mercier Says In Statement To Public 


OUTHERN PACIFIC rolled up more ton-miles of reve- 

nue freight movement in 1950 than in any other twelve- 
month period with the exception of 1948 and the peak 
years of World War H, and set an all-time operating 
efliciency record. 

This was revealed by President A. T. Mercier in a year- 
end review of the railroad’s achievements. 

An increase of approximately 5 per cent in 1950 over 
1948 in gross ton-miles per train-hour, the key index of 
railroad train performance, gave the railread its all-time 
efficiency mark, he said. 

At the same time, Southern Pacific stepped up its average 
miles-per-day movement of freight cars by about 5 per cent 
over 1949, thus adding to its operating efficiency. 


New High In Business Activity 

“A heavier volume of traffic, starting in March, was 
caused by a greater demand for goods and materials 
throughout the nation,” it was stated. “The Korean crisis 
started a buying rush in June which resulted in a sudden 
demand for transportation services. Never in Southern 
Pacific's history had business activity attained such high 
levels in the territory served by the company’s lines.” 


Southern Pacific's passenger trafic in 1950 will show a 
decline of about 5 per cent in passenger-miles, President 
Mercier reported. He pointed out, however, that this is 
largely a result of increased use of private automobiles. 


“More streamlined passenger train cars were placed in 
service by Southern Pacific in 1950 than in any other year, 
and this improvement in our passenger service should show 
results in 1951,” he said. “New streamliners inaugurated 
were the twin Cascade night trains between San Francisco 
and Portland, and the five complete trains necessary to 
maintain daily Sunset Limited service between Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. Southern Pacific now provides the most 
modern streamlined sleeping car and streamlined coach 
service on each of its four transcontinental routes, and has 
also raised the standard of equipment of secondary trains.” 

In spite of the heavy freight trafic in 1950, the net oper- 
ating income of the Southern Pacific Transportation System 
for the calendar year, according to best present estimates, 
will equal a return of only a little more than 344 per cent 
on the value of the transportation properties. This falls 
far short, he declared, of what a railroad should be per- 
mitted to earn in order to maintain and properly improve 
its plant. 

“Growth and improvement of railroad plants must con- 
tinuc,” he continued, “in order to fil the expanding needs 
of the nation and to meet the competition of other carriers, 
many of them subsidized from the public purse.” 

He referred specifically to inter-city truckers, airlines and 
inland waterways as carriers which do not pay their full 
share of the cost of public facilities they use. This subsi- 
dized competition, he declared, is actually supported in part 
from taxes paid by the railroads. 


Purchases and Improvements 


Southern Pacific placed a total of 4,116 new freight train 
cats in service in 1950 in addition 10 rehabilitating many 
of its cars, the review stated. Since V-J Day the railroad 
has placed orders for 28,630 freight train cars, of which 
23,511 are in service. Also, as half owner of Pacific Fruit 
Express Company, SP has shared the cost of 10,100 new 
refrigerator cars ordered in the same period. 

Outstanding in 1950 was the rapid progress in diescliza- 
tion of the railroad’s motive power. Southern Pacific re- 
ceived 94 new diesel locomotives in 1950 and has 43 on 
order for delivery in 1951. The Company now has 444 
diesel locomotives of all types in service. This kind of power 
is replacing older and smaller steam engines on all main 
routes, in many yards and on an increasing number of 
branch lines. The Company’s commitments since V-J Day 
for rolling equipment of all kinds {including one-half of 
the cost of the refrigerator cars} now total $316,000,000. 

President Mercier pointed to Southern Pacific’s successful 
offering of a convertible debenture issue of $37,727,600 as 
evidence of investor confidence. More than one-third of 
the debentures have been converted ‘into common stock. 

Looking ahead, he spoke with enthusiasm of the con- 
tinued exceptional growth of the territory served by South: 
ern Pacific. He called attention, however, to .the large 
amounts being spent by railroads to keep pace with :indus- 
trial development and expressed hope that the “investiga: 
tion of domestic transportation under “Senate Resolution 
No.'50-will result in‘removal of some of the inequities ‘facéd 
by :the ‘rail lines in competing “with ‘highway “carriers, ‘ air- 
lines and inland waterways. j : 


Attending Bulletin reporters’ conference at San Francisco {story 
below) on December 15 were (seated, left to right): Dan W. Rose, 
El Paso Shops; E. R. Stephenson, Los Angeles Shops; Lonita Norris, 
Western Division; Emmett Fitzpatrick, editor, SP Bulletins Walter M. 
Williams, San Joaquin Div.; Phyllis Spores, Shasta Div.; Howard Bailey, 
Portland Div. Standing: Jack Griffin, Stores; John Davis, Sacramento 
Shops; John A. Collins, Sacramento Div.; Henry Loretz, Telegraph 


Dept.; John Kay, Coast Div.; Leroy Magers, Tucson Div; Hugh O'Neil, 
Salt Lake Div.; Jerry Noble, asst, editor, SP Bulletin; George P. 
Smith, asst, editor, Bureau of News, Robert R. Hall, Rio Grande Div., 
and Serena Lester, Los Angeles Div., were unable to be present due 
fo Illness. Some of the reporters were newly appointed, others have 
been sending ia items and pictures for many years, Magers and 
Bailey head the list with 25 and 20 years respectively. 


President A. T. Mercier joined the conference to 
in an informal discussion about the value of the 
old friends and former associates. He expressed appreciation 40 the reporters for their assist- 
ance in making this possible. 


cordially welcome the reporters and take part 
Bulletin in keeping railroaders in touch with 


HEAD BULLETIN REPORTERS ATTEND 
STAFF MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


T[IRTEEN head Bulletin reporters, 
representing Divisions, General 
Shops, Stores and Telegraph Depart- 
ment on Pacific Lines, assembled at the 
General Office in San Francisco on 
December 15 for an all day conference 
with the editorial staff on the gather- 
ing and preparation of news about the 
folks on line. Names of those who 
attended the conference are shown in 
the caption to the picture above. 


The meeting was called shortly after 
the Company announced that the mag- 
azine would return to monthly publica- 
tion, instead of every other month. It 
opened with an address of welcome by 
General Manager R. E. Hallawell, who 
expressed appreciation to the reporters 
for their interest in volunteering for the 
assignment, and stressed the importance 
of their work in adding to the interest 
of the Bulletin, “A company publica- 
tion brings us all together,” he said. 
“Through the Bulletin we can all be- 
come better acquainted and gain greater 


appreciation of the work we, as rail- 
roaders, are doing.” 

During the day the group was visited 
hy President A. T. Mercier, P. J. Ken- 
dal, general auditor; W. G. Peoples, 
assistant vice president, system freight 
traffic; and R. M. Gilmore, assistant to 
vice president, system passenger traffic. 
Peoples and Gilmore represented Vice 
Presidents W. W. Hale and C. E. Peter- 
son, who were out of the city, as was 
Vice President J. W. Corbett. 

Kendall gave the reporters a concise 
summary of the financial structure of 
the Company. He indicated how the 
many public services performed by the 
railroad puts money in the pockets of 
the general public and railroaders as 
well, since the ease and efficiency of 
rail freight hauling allows nationwide 
distribution of manufactured goods and 
farm products at reasonable prices. The 
railroads, the railroad workers and the 
public all profit. “Through the Bulletin 
we.can inform Southern Pacific. people 


Bulletin Back On 
Monthly Schedule 


OMMENCING with this issue, 

the Bulletin will be printed 
monthly instead of every other 
month. Published in the interest of 
Southern Pacific men and women, 
the 24-page monthly magazine will 
make it possible to give greater cov- 
erage to news about the Company 
and about the far-flung Pacific Lines 
family. 

One of the features will be the 
resumption. of the Division and Shop 
notes, as described in the article on 
this page. Another will be to give 
deserved attention to such important 
matters as our Loss & Damage Pre- 
vention and Safety programs. The 
Safety Messenger has been discon- 
tinued and hereafter much of the 
material, such as reports of meet- 
ings, outstanding records, etc., which 
appeared in that publication will be 
spread through the columns of news 
from on-line points. 


of the service they are performing for 
the preservation of the American way 
of life,” he said. 


Gilmore also touched on the impor- 
tance of keeping informed about the 
services we offer the public. “We all 
should be salesmen,” he said, “keeping 
the general public informed about our 
fine passenger trains and what we can 
do for the freight shipper. In order to 
do this we have to be informed our- 
selves. Much of the information can be 
found in the Bulletin.” 


Peoples said he was glad of the 
opportunity to become personally ac- 


(Continued on next page) 


REPORTERS MEET 


(Continued from ‘page 3) 
quainted with the reporters and spoke 


of the Bulletin 
standpoint. 


briefly on the usefuln 
from a ‘Freight Trafii 

Following lunch at Fisherman’s 
Wharf, the afternoon section of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a “workshop ses- 
sion.” which was highlighted by a visit 
with President Mercier. In an informal 
chat he recalled his early days on the 
railroad, and mentioned that he had 
worked on every division during his 
career. This led up to a statement that 
he always enjoys renewing -contacts 
with former associates when he is on 
line. He was particularly glad, he 
added, that the Division notes were 
being resumed in the magazine, because 
they help to keep track of old friends. 
He commended the reporters for the 


Assistant Editor Named 

Jerry Noble, formerly assistant to 
editor, Bureau of News, has been 
appointed assistant editor of the 
Bulletin, A veteran of World War 
Ii and experienced in newspaper 


work, Noble joined the Bureau of 
News staff last October. During the 
war he was with the Army in Okin- 
awa, Korea and Tokyo as combat 
correspondent, and as chief photog- 
rapher and feature writer for Stars 
& Stripes. 


interest shown in the Bulletin and ex- 
pressed the hope that they would re- 
ceive full cooperation from everyone in 
gathering news for their columns. 


In the evening the reporters dined at 
the Fairmont Hotel. Speaker was K. C. 
Ingram, assistant to the president, who 
recalled some of his early days as editor 
of the Bulletin. “The Bulletin is a tra- 
dition with Southern Pacific,” he said. 
“It is as good a magazine as we can 
make it, with the assistance of the 
reporters and with the help of all em- 
ployes who should pass along informa- 
tion to the reporters. With the Bulletin 
again coming out every month we have 
a splendid opportunity to knit the great 
Southern Pacific family into an even 
eloser friendly family.” 


Railway losses by robberies amounted 
to $13,000,000 in 1920. By 1929, through 
more efficient railway policing, such 
losses had been reduced to less than 
$1,000,000. Continuing. care and close 
police supervision have since reduced 
annual losses from robberies to an even 
smaller figure. Railroads are now re- 
garded .as not only the safest means ‘of 
transporting people, but also the ‘safest 
means ‘of carrying property, 


C, J. McDONALD 


L. B. YOUNG 


H. J. WALKER 


C. J. McDONALD RETIRES 


Assistant to President Ends 45 Years’ Service; 
New Appointments for L. B. Young and H. J. Walker 


ARLOS J. McDONALD, assistant 

to the president, Southern Pacific 
Co., headquarters San Francisco, retired 
December 31 after more than 45 years’ 
service. 

L. B. Young, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company, succeeds 
McDonald. He will have supervision 
over the Company’s highway trucking 
subsidiaries, mail and express traffic, 
Jand and real estate matters. 


At the same time, it was announced 
that H. J. Walker, executive assistant, 
advances to assistant to the president. 
He has supervision over certain of the 
Company's subsidiaries, is chairman’ of 
the system committee on insurance, and 
has other assigned duties. 


McDonald, a native of Monterey, 
Cal., began his railroad career at Hous- 
fon, on the Company’s lines in Texas 
and Louisiana. He won rapid advance- 
ment in the Transportation Department 
and came to the Pacific Lines in 1914 
as assistant superintendent of transpor- 
tation at San Francisco, In World War 
I he was assistant to the district direc- 
tor during Federal control of the rail- 
roads. Later he was manager of perish- 
able freight traffic, and then mail and 
express traffic manager. Since coming 
to the Executive Department in 1943 
he has been assistant to the president 
and also president of several Southern 
Pacific subsidiaries, including Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company and South- 
ern Pacific Land Company. In addition, 
he has had general supervision over the 
real estate department and mail and 
express service. Young will succeed him 
in all these capacities. 


McDonald’s retirement ‘terminates ‘a 


77-year family service with Southern 
Pacific. His -father,- Angus -McDonald, 


was with the railroad for many years 
as construction superintendent, starting 
in 1873, and a brother, the late A. D. 
McDonald, was president of the Com- 
pany for ten years until 1941. 

Young began railroading as a tele- 
graph operator, coming to Southern 
Pacific in 1908 in San Francisco. Later 
he was with the Company's East Bay 
Electric Lines, handled labor relations 
matters in the general manager's office, 
was chief clerk to assistant general man- 
ager at Los Angeles, spent several years 
in the Bureau of Transportation Re- 
search, was with Pacific Electric Rail- 
way in Los Angeles two years, and in 
1928 participated in founding the Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, of which 
he became vice-president and gencral 
manager in 1933. Trucking services of 
that company were coordinated with 
rail operations to provide  store-door 
pickup and delivery and over-the-road 
trucking for merchandise shipments. 

Walker started with Southern Pacific 
in 1917, He advanced through various 
clerical positions in the New York 
offices, including the former Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines, and came to 
the General Office as a statistician in 
1932. He was appointed chief statis- 
tician in 1941, and executive assistant 
in 1944, 


On a dark and stormy night a trainman 
was signaling to the engineer when he 
dropped his lantern ‘to the ground. A 
yard clerk passing by tossed it back to 
the trainman on top of the car. In a few 
minutes the engineer came rushing up. 

“Let's see you do that gain!” 

“Do what?” 

“Jump from :the ground to the top of 
that boxcar.” 
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ADVANCEMENT FOR D. J. McGANNEY 


General Traffic Manager Becomes Assistant. 


To President; Other Promotions Announced 


PPOINTMENT of Daniel J. Me- 
Ganney, general traffic manager at 
Chicago, to a newly-created position of 
assistant to the president, headquarters 
San Francisco, was announced as the 
Bulletin was going to press. 

Charles T. Collett, freight traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, succeeded McGanney 
as general traffic manager; C. M. Biggs, 
who has been freight traffic manager, 
Central District, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, succeeded Collett, and 
P. P. Dougherty, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, Central District, advanced 
to Biggs’ former position. 

All appointments became effective 


_ January 1. 


McGanney started with SP in 1911 
as office hoy in the Accounting Depart- 
ment in San Francisco. Later he trans- 
ferred to statistical and freight traffic 
work for the Executive and Freight 
Traffe departments. He advanced in 
the latter department during the suc- 
ceeding years to become freight traffic 
manager for the Central District. In 
1942 he was named assistant vice-presi- 
dent, system freight traffic, and in 1943 
was transferred to Chicago to fill the 
office of general traffic manager for 
Southern Pacific Lines. 

Collett’s SP career began in 1912, 
after he had been with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Rail- 
way Company at St. 
Louis. He repre- 
sented SP in various 
freight traffic ca- 
pacities in Okla- 
homa City, Kansas 
City and ‘St. Louis 
before becoming 
general agent at 
Chicago in 1923. 
Later he was made 
assistant to freight 
traffic manager there, and since 1936 
has been freight traffic manager. 

Biggs entered SP service in 1917 as 
a clerk at Seattle, where he later be- 
came city freight agent. Later he was 
industrial agent, Portland; general 
agent, Seattle; DF&PA, Klamath Falls; 
DFA, Oakland; AGFA, San Francisco 
and GFA,-Los Angeles. He went to 
New York in 1941-as general eastern 
freight agent, and in 1947 returned to 
San Francisce as freight traffic man- 
ager, Central District. 

Dougherty’s service began in 1916 as 
tariff clerk in S. F. He served as chicf 
clerk in the Foreign Freight and the 
District Freight offices in San Francisco, 


c. T. COLLET 


D. J. McGANNEY 


and subsequently was DF&PA, Mo- 
desto; general agent, merchandise traf- 
fic, SF; DFA, Oakland; DFA, San 
Francisco. He was made assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, Central District, in 
1940, and became assistant freight traf- 
fic manager in 1949, 

Appointment of Dougherty’s succes- 
sor and other Freight Traffic promotions 
will be reported in the February issue 
of the Bulletin, 


“A FINE EXAMPLE” 


RESIDENT ‘A. T, Mercier’s :mes- 

sage to Southern “Pacific men 
and women which appears on this 
month's cover has evoked favorable 
editorial comment in a number of 
newspapers. Among them is the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, which de- 
scribed the message as “a splendid 
example of intelligent and construc: 
tive service.” 

Quoting generously from the mes- 
sage, the editorial pointed out that 
while it was directed to the em- 
ployes of the Company, “the senti- 
ments and philosophy well may serve 
as a model for ALL Americans in 
ALL industry, It is a noteworthy 
illustration of the leadership which 
has given us unparalleled abundance 
in time of peace and which is a 
tower of national strength in time of 
crisis.” 


PMT Wins Another: At the rate 
they're going, PMT drivers soon will 
have to rent a large storage warehouse 
for their safe-driving trophies. Latest 
one is the National Safety Council 
Intercity Group trophy, won by the San 
Francisco operations for the fifth 
straight year. The PMT drivers oper- 
ated 321,461 miles per accident for an 
accident ratio of .31 per 100,000 miles, 
Competition was between 72 motor truck 
fleets and 3,467 vehicles, all in the SF 
area, whose over-all average was 7.21. 


NEW PMT APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


pee. 


C. P, HOTTLE 


PPOINTMENT of L. B. Young as 
president and C. P, Hottle as vice 
president and general manager of Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company was an- 
nounced January 1. Young, who also has 
been named assistant to president, SP 
(see opposite page), had been vice 
president and general manager of PMT; 
Hottle had been assistant general man- 
ager, SF, with jurisdiction over Central 
and Northern. districts. 
”, K. Lattin, former district ‘manager, 
SF,:in charge of the Central District, ad- 


R. K. LATTIN 


vances to assistant general manager, in 
charge of system operations, and Robert 
K. Booth, former assistant general man- 
ager, Los Angeles, with jurisdiction over 
Southern and Eastern districts, advanced 
to assistant general manager, SF, in 
charge of engineering, technical re- 
search and labor relations over the 
system. 


Other appointments included Bernard 
R. Johnson as district’ manager, Central 
District, SF; Joseph L. Kennedy, assist- 
ant district manager, Central District, 
and Daniel D. O'Connor, assistant dis- 
trict manager, Southern District, LA. 


All the newly appointed officers have 
had long experience in the trucking 
company, Hottle ‘started as a steno- 
clerk, LA, in 1929, and has been assist- 
ant general manager since 1935; Lattin 
as a steno-clerk, LA, in1931, after three 
years’ clerical service with SP; Booth as 
a special representative.at LA in 1935; 
Johnson as a truck’driver at Petaluma 
in 1935; ‘Kennedy as a-truck driver. at 
Los ‘Angeles ‘in 1932;  O’Connor as .a 
truck driver in 1934. 
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HOW, WHEN, 
WHAT, WHY, 
AND WHERE? 


We're Getting at the 
Roots of Loss and Damage 


6sQTOP the Cause—Prevent the 

Claim!” the first part of the 
Freight Protection, Merchandise and 
Station Service Department slogan for 
1950, aptly describes the whole function 
of Lose and Damage Prevention. How- 
ever, the department considers “Stop 
the Cauée” the most important part of 
the slogan. Unless the cause is deter- 
mined, all claim prevention work ends 
in a blind alley. 

The most common factors which the 
Freight Protection Service, in coopera- 
tion with the other part of the team— 
the actual handlers of freight—must in- 
vestigate are aa follows: 

(1) Are we furnishing the proper 
cars for loading? 

(2) Is the shipper properly packag- 
ing his product? 

(3) Is the shipper properly loading 
his product? 

(4) Is the product free of structural 
defects which break down under normal 
handling in transit? 

(5) Are we properly handling the 
shippers freight? 

Two of the bureaus in the department 
that perform a vital function in deter- 
mining the cause of damage to freight 
are the Impact Register Bureau and the 
Claims Bureau. 

The impact registers, handled for 
Freight Protection by the Impact Regis- 
ter Bureau, are really their intelligence 
service. These ingenious devices, 100 of 


{mpact regitters are the “Intelligence servica”” for Freight Pratectio: 


SP Bulletin 


Steve Adamy, 


Fae De Grace and George Brower interpret Information the registers inscribe on tape 


and send reports to division superintendents. 


which are in operation with 25 more 
on order, record how a freight car is 
handled—whether it has been subjected 
to overspeed impact, or even how long 
it has remained idle on a siding. If 
freight is mishandled in transit the im- 
pact register records where and when 
the mishandling occurred. In like man- 
ner, it indicates when work is being 
properly handled and proves that some 
other factor must be studied to deter- 
mine that all important “Cause” of 
damage. 

The members of the Impact Register 
Bureau who analyze and interpret the 
tape records made by the machines are 
Fae De Grace, head impact register 


Claims Bureau keeps of has access to records that show how all freight has been 
handled by SP. Bob Morford, Frank Arnerich, Ed Simmons and Larry Skatf can check 
back to see if SP ls responsible for any freight damage or dalay. 


clerk; Joan Knight, impact register 
clerk, and George Brower, steno clerk, 


When the information etched on the 
tape is interpreted, division superin- 
tendents are informed if improper han- 
dling occurred while trains were under 
their jurisdiction. They, in turn, pass 
the information down to the actual 
people involved and necessary measures 
are taken. 


With the information imparted by 
the impact registers as a basis, regular 
“on the job” meetings are held with em- 
ployes concerned so that corrective steps 
can be taken, if necessary. Shippers are 
also consulted to determine the best 
loading and packaging methods. 


The Claims Bureau, another part of 
the Freight Protection, Merchandise and 
Station Service Department, has many 
duties, ail of them important, that touch 
upon the operation of practically every 
other bureau handling freight protec- 
tion matters. 


The Claims Bureau has the primary 
job of checking claims presented to 
foreign lines for freight damaged or 
delayed. The Bureau checks back 
through their records to develop our 
handling record and determine if dam- 
age or delay occurred while being han- 
died by SP. They can easily do this 
since they either keep themselves, or 
have access ta, records that show train 
accidents, schedules, possible rough han- 
dling, and ventilation performance in 
regard to perishables. 


‘When .some other . railroad requests 
records for damaged lading, the Claims 
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LOSS & DAMAGE PREVENTION was among many importent 
matters discussed at this meeting of agents, cashiers, traffic 
and operating representatives and other interested parties at 
Portland on Nov, 15. The meeting, attended by about 75 rail- 
roaders, was in the nature of an informal dinher and round- 
table discussion of various railroad subjects, particularly as 
they applied to the work of agents. Besides Joss and damage 


Bureau investigates the records to see 
if the damage or delay could have hap- 
pened while the freight was being han- 
dled by SP, If it has, the Company 
assumes its proportion of liability un- 
der Freight Claim Rules. 

The Claims Bureau keeps records of 
the ventilation servicing of all the per- 
ishable loads the Company handles. 
These records are essential to the 
Freight Claim Department. If perish- 
ables are reported having deteriorated 
or if delays have resulted in a loss of 
market, the Bureau ean find out whether 
SP handling was to blame. Then proper 
steps can be taken to prevent recurrence. 

The Claims Bureau, under the super- 
vision of Chief Investigator Ed Sim- 
mons, is doing a topnotch job, Assistant 
Tuvestigators C. A. Fountain, Bob Mor- 
ford and Frank Arnerich, with Secre- 
tary Larry Skaff, are finding out why 
and where freight carried by SP was 
damaged, passing the information to 
superintendents so they can help stop 


the cause. 


Among the services Freight Protec- 
tion is seriously concerned with is the 
careful handling of Livestock, Any 
healthy animal, loaded in a correctly 
bedded car, carefully handled in transit 
and in switching operations, and at 
feed, water and rest points, will arrive 
at destination in good condition. The 
Company is constantly on the alert to 
avoid claims for shortage, deadage, 
crippling, shrinkage and bruising. This 
makes for better relations with our large 
meat packer customers and insures that 
they will continue to give us the bene- 
fit of their traffic. Schedules must be 
maintained and everyone from origin to 


destination must do his part in avoid- 
ing delay and damage te this valuable 
traffic. 

As the result of fine cooperation from 
division forces and other departments, 
the Freight Protection Service can re- 
port that the battle to eliminate loss and 
damage is producting definite results. 
What the department is striving for, and 
will achieve with the continued help of 
all concerned, is to be able to show a 
continuing improvement in the handling 
of freight on the part of the Company 
transportation forces. 


For the last eight years the load car- 
ried by the average freight train in the 
United States has exceeded 1,000 tons. 
In 1949 the average was 1,188 tons. 


WHAT DO YoU KNOW? 


TE? your knowledge of railroads 

and railroading. The answers will 
be found on page 15. If you answer 5 
of the following questions correctly, you 
are good; if you answer 6 or 7, you are 
very good; if you answer 8 or 9, you 
are way above average; if you answer 
all 19, you are a whiz. 

1, What is an intrastate shipment— 
(1) a shipment which originates in 
one state and terminates in another, 
(2) a shipment which originates, 
moves and terminates within a 
single state, or -(3) a shipment 
which originates in one country and 
terminates in another? 

2, What is a freight tariff—(1) a-rail- 
road's published schedule of freight 


10. 


prevention, there was emphasis on traffic solicitation and 
public retations. M. 5, Olsen, superintendent of transporto- 
tion, keynoted the discussions when he said that to the gen- 
eral public in cities and towns along the line the agent is 
“Mt, Southern Pacific’ and that the attitude of communities 
toward our railraad is often measured by their regard for 
the particular agents who serve them. 


charges, (2) a railroad’s listing of 
its equipment, or (3) a code of law 
regulating freight handling opera- 
tions? 


. What is a flag station—(1) a sta- 


tion which displays the American 
flag, (2) a station where a supply 
of flags is kept for the use of train 
erews, or (3) a station at which 
trains will stop when signalled? 
What is a deck plate girder bridge 
—() a bridge with a solid steel 
floor or deck, (2) a bridge of truss 
spans, or (3) a bridge built of steel 
girders which support the track 
structure? 


. Who is the consignee—(1) the per- 


son to whom a shipment is made, 
(2) the person who ships the goods, 
or (3) the railroad which handles 
the shipment? 

What is a waybill—(1) a bill for 
freight services, (2) a receipt for 
merchandise shipped by rail, or (3) 
the railroad’s record of a shipment 
of freight? 


. What is the distinction between a 


passenger car and a passenger train 
car? 


. What is right of way—(I) the 


tracks of the railroad, (2) tracks, 
bridges and embankment of a rail- 
road,’or (3) land or rights used or 
held for railroad purposes? 

In railroad slang, what is a gandy 
dancer—(1) a dining car waiter, 
{2) a locomotive fireman, or (3) a 
track repairman? 

How much is the federal transpor- 
tation tax on railway passenger fares 
8, 10, 12, or 15 per cent? 


cs 
fyrrers NOTE: The following is 
reprinted through the courtesy of 
Locomotive & Car Equipment Divisions, 
General Electric. It is taken from a 
booklet issued by that company, repro- 
ducing an educational illustrated lec- 
ture. 


Part of man’s burden has always been 
the transporting of his worldly goods 
from one spo! to another—carrying food 
from the field to the grainary, hauling 
stones from the quarry to the building 
site, or moving personal possessions from 
place to place. In the beginning, man 
literally carried this burden on his back, 
so naturally he has continually been 
searching for, and finding, ways to 
lighten these back-breaking leads. 


Early in history, man shifted part of 
this burden to animals, boats, or some 
form of wheeled vehicle. During the 
last 150 years, he has applied power to 
boats, to vehicles, and within the last 
half century has taken to the air, These 
advancements have not only taken much 
of the physical burden off man’s back, 
but also have increased speed and vol- 
ume many times. 


Today man can move a ton of material 
a mile for approximately one cent, which 
is about 1/1000 of an average working 
man’s daily earnings. In the early 1800s 
even with a big Conestoga Wagon, the 
human effort required was at least fifty 
times as much. In a few centuries, one 
of man’s biggest non-productive dradg- 
erics has been -practically swept away, 
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A Saga of Transportation 


and he can now spend more time raising 
his standard of living, and enjoying more 
of the good things of life. 


ae 


During the last century the rail- 
roads have become the major 
arteries of commerce because vast 
expanses of continental United 
States can be reached only by land 
routes. Freight cars are big, fast 
and safe, and for the majority of 
tonnage have been found to be the 
least expensive. Today the railroads 
earry man’s burden through all sorts 
of weather—in good years or bad— 
during peace or war—on the aver- 
age for about 11%4 cents per ton 
mile. 


As the size of package decreases and 
the path of distribution fans out, man 
has had to transfer his burden to smaller 
yehicles. To carry goods from the ware- 
house to the store, and from the store 
to his home, man has of necessity de- 


yeloped a flexible system of transporta- . 


tion to meet the smaller, intermittent, 
widely varied demands of the individual. 

In the early days, goods were moved 
from the dock and terminal by dray 
wagon-and cart. During the last 35 
years man has developed the power ve- 
hicle to lighten this burden. The auto- 
motive industry ‘revolutionized man’s 
method of transporting his. small -bun- 


dles, and ‘today the modern truck does. 


this widely varied and highly individual- 
ized job, on the average for upward of 
15 cents a ton mile. ' 


The advent of the airplane gave man 
a tool for transporting goeds and people 
at a speed five to ten times faster than 
was ever possible by any olher method. 
For swiftly transporting relatively small 
amounts long distances or to inacces- 
sible places when cost is of little mo- 
ment, the airplane has no peer. The 
cost to man for this speedy service, in- 
cluding associated facilities, is upward 
of 30 cents per ton mile. 


In the slow evolution of the American 
transportation system, amid continual 
shifting political and scientific factors, 
one would expect that today certain 
types exist in areas where others can do 
the job better. However, man’s objec- 
tive has always been to develop ways 
to lighten his load of transporting goods 
and equipment. Consequently when 
political considerations permit one 
method 10 flourish when a scientific 
application would do the job with less 
human effort, man is adding needlessly 
to his burden—is working against his 
own best interests. 

With the advent of the steam engine, 
man soon found that be could move his 
goods with far Jess: overall .effort by 
building. a railroad along most river 
banks....The cost -of -roadbeds,. equip- 


* 
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ment, and railroad operation was less 
than that for canal operation. Moreover, 
man had a dependable, flexible all- 
weather artery thet he could use in 
winter or summer or during drought or 
flood—an artery that could easily be 
enlarged to keep pace with man’s grow- 
ing demands or that could easily be 
routed inland to bring new life to rich 
Jand-locked areas. 


As man pushed his conquest of the 
wilderness during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, the railroads lit- 
erally followed the ox cart and covered 
wagon into practically every productive 
area of the United States. Acclaimed 
a vital Jink from the beginning, some 
western railroads were allowed options 
on government land to encourage their 
western expansion into undeveloped 
public domain. This proved a good 
government investment because 
preferential freight rates have re- 
paid the original grant about 10 
times. 


There were no natural roadways ‘for 
the railroads. Right of ways had to be 
obtained, grades established, bridges and 
tunnels constructed, tracks laid and fa- 
cilities built befere a single vehicle 
could. move. However, this .initial in- 
vestment of- human -effort to provide a 
year-round all-weather heavy-duty trans- 


" portation network yielded man an.amaz- 


ing dividend. By 1890 the ‘U, S.-was 


blanketed by a network’.of railroads 
carrying man’s. burden from ‘coast to 
coast in unprecedented volume for start- 
lingly low: prices ‘across ‘prairie, through 
valleys and over mountains. 


When the last land frontier had been 
breached, man began to consolidate his 
progress. The traffic on many branch 
lines dwindled and thousands of miles 
of unprofitable railroad track were 
abandoned as rapidly as government 
agencies would permit. With liquid fuels 
came the more economical big pipeline 
which now transports more than 10 per 
cent of American tonnage. Today the 
railroads have 225,000 miles of railway 
and carry about two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s intercity freight. 


Railroads are good citizens, as 
well as good common carriers. They 
are responsible employers and a 
major supporter of community ac- 
tivities. Over a million raitroad em- 
ployees receive on the average 
nearly $3700 per year in wages— 
more than 119 per cent of the na- 
tional average—and look forward 
to a retirement income, which in 
size and generosity is second to 
none, Currently the railroads pay 
more than a billion dollars per year 
in taxes to maintain schools, roads 
and other public. services. 


‘Man:can'well be proud of the way he 
has: lightened his -burden ‘with: the rail- 


greatest.common carrier is that political “ 
expediency and short-sighted ‘regulation 
will hamper -its operation and retard 
further development.” : 
Because automotive-type vehicles can 
“go -practically any place, ‘trucks ‘offer 
man advantages in both-speed and éost 
for emergency, intermittent, :or ‘parcel 
service in areas not reached ‘or inade- 
quately served by rail, This portion of 
man’s transportation job involves about 
5/9 of all the tonnage moved, and is 
today by far the most burdensome part. 
Moving small shipments short distances, 
even on public roadways is relatively ex- 
pensive in terms of man hours spent. 


In recent years with the development 
of heavy-duty tractor-trailer units, man 
has transferred some of his heavy long- 
haul freight from the rails io the public 
highway. 

Like the railroads, which in carly 
days over-extended their trackage, so 
the heavy-duty truck appears to be per- 
forming services for man, which are 
questionable from the standpoint of both 
safety and expense. 

Although the long-haul trucker has 2 
minimum of terminal expense, and rela- 
tively little capital investment, he still 
must charge the shipper an average of 
about 6 cents a ton mile according to 
ICC statistics—five times the cost of av- 
erage rail transportation. However, this 
is only part of the total cost to man, for 
the big trucker only pays part of the 
cost of his using public highways. Thus 
the actual burden to man is more than 
that charged the shipper. Nor does the 
final cost end here. 


Some: trucks have ‘reached ‘huge pro- 
Portions. Roads and “bridges. built :ta 
‘withstand loads of 50,000:pounds cannot ° +: 
Jong support the 100,000-pound loads. to 

(Continued on page 15) 


SUPERVISORS AIR VIEWS ON SAFETY 
‘AT REGIONAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


OW HAT’S your opinion about acci- 
dent prevention?” 

This was the question some 400 super- 
visors on Pacific Lines were given a 
chance to answer at a series of Safety 
conferences conducted by M. A. Nugent, 
superintendent of safety, during the past 
few months. 

Proceeding on the sound principle 
that much can be learned and accom- 
plished through the pooling of ideas and 
experiences, Nugent organized the 
conferences to give supervisors an op- 
portunity to speak their piece on 
the important subject of accident pre- 
vention. 


The conferences were conducted on 
a regional basis: Northern region, made 
up of Portland and Shasta divisions: 
Central,’ including Salt Lake, Sacra- 
niento, Western, San Joaquin, Coast di- 
visions, and Sacramento General Shops; 
Southern, consisting of Rio Grande, Tuc- 
son, Los Angeles divisions, and El Paso 
and Los Angeles General Shops. Wood 
Preserving Planis, Stores, Dining Car 
and Telegraph departments were repre- 
semed according to their locations. 


One of the meetings, held at Oakland 
(picture above) at the Leamington Ho- 
tel November 20, was typical of those 
held elsewhere. Opening remarks hy 


Above: Latge turnout was recorded at 
Supervisors Regional Safety Conference 

in Oaktand on Nov. 20. This is one of 
many held at key points on Pacific + 
Lines. Below: Speaker Ben Ersepke, 
generat foreman, locomotive dept., 
Bayshore. Seated 1s Superintendent 
J. A. McKinnon of Shasta Div. 


Nugent and Assistant General Manager 
H.R. Hughes were followed by general 
discussions and showing of slide films. 
Discussion leaders were chosen from 
Transportation, MofW, and MP&C de- 
partments. At luncheon, Vice President 
J. W. Corbett spoke on “The Super- 
visor’s Responsibility in Accident Pre- 
vention.” 

From start to finish the meeting was 
kept at a high Jevel of interest, with an 
eagerness to learn from the other fellow 
heing manifested. Gratified by the in- 
terest shown, Nugent says he hopes to 
repeat the conferences this year, if con- 
ditions permit. 


ENDIO. SAFETY MEETING in ‘November was 
voted ‘the most successful ever held at 
the busy terminal by the more than 600 
railroaders and families who attended. 
The prosram was richly spiced with en- 
teriainment, theme of which was "Do 
You Romember When?” Heading the 
committee were Augusta Twomey, frain- 
master's clerk, and Charles. F. Forshee, 
chairman of the Safety committee. They 
are the couple in the picture at lower 
left. Augusta wrote ond. directed the 
show. Among those -present were -E.-D. 
Moody, asst. gen. mgr; M. A: Nugent, 
supt. of ‘safety, and.a number of Les An~ 
geles Division officers. 


Col °, ” 
We Gala For Safety 
New Film Shows How Maintenance of Way Men 
Apply Carefulness and Cooperation to Jobs 


A SOUND color motion picture, Fe 
Build for Safety, depicting the Main- 
tenance of Way Department in action 
on the present SP rail modernization 
program is ready for release. The Safety 
Department, in cooperation with Main: 
tenance of Way forces, prepared the 
script and edited the film. Ed Carrolt 
and Pete Oakeshott, safety supervisors, 
handled script and direction; Steve Ed- 
wards and the Photographic Department 
stafl are responsible for the splendid 
photography. 

Much of the filming was done near 
Williams on the Sacramento Division, 
under the guidance of Division Engineer 
W. F. Turner and Roadmaster A. A. 
Gulley. Shots of our crack trains and 
certain specialized jobs were taken on 
Western Division with the cooperation 
of Division Engineer G. E. Stewart. 
Several hundred employes of the Main- 
tenance of Way and Transportation De- 
partments appear in the film, 

M. A. Nugent, supt. of safety, says of 
the film: “We Build jor Safety has much 
more than a safety significance, though 
that is its primary aim. We feel that 
there is an important morale angle that 


>we have developed. In showing the clese 


cooperation between the Stores, MofW 


and Transportation departments in an 
important job, we have helped employes 
to integrate themselves into the whole 
picture of the work of our railroad.” 
We Build for Safety will be shown 
to Maintenance of Way forces at regular 
meetings, division quarterly meetings 
and will be made available to outside 
organizations as well as to various de- 
partments of Southern Pacific. 


CARTOONS WANTED 


ONTINUING the policy of the 

Safety Messenger, which has 
been discontinued due to the Bul- 
letin returning to monthly publica- 
tion, railroaders are invited to sub- 
mit Safety cartoons for reproduction 
in the magazine. A prize of $5 will 
be awarded for the one adjudged 
best each month, 

Cartoons should be drawn, prefer- 
ably with black ink, on white paper. 
They will be judged on craftsman- 
ship and the effectiveness of their 
message, whether presented in seri- 
ous or humorous yein. 


Mail entries to Editor, SP Bal- 
letin, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 
Entries will not be returned unless 
specifically requested. 
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“Marks Made Ass‘t 


Tax Commissioner 
‘PROMOTION of Raymond -E. Marks 


to the position of assistant tax com-’ 
amissioner with’. headquarters .in..San 


Francisco ‘was -announced last month. 
He ‘succeeded F.'B. ‘Magruder, who ‘be- 


‘came tax commissioner when “H. B. 


Harding retired (Nov-Dec. Bulletin). 


Marks, who had ‘been tax agent for 
SP in Nevada and ‘Utah’ since 1939, 


vstarted his career in August 1920, as 


a coach cleaner at West Oakland. Later 
he held various clerical and secretarial 
positions on Sacramento and Western 
divisions and in the Operating Depart- 
ment at San Francisco. During -the 11 
years he was tax agent with head- 
quarters in Reno he became’ widely 
known throughout Nevada and Utah for 
the prominent part he took in com- 
munity welfare activities. 


ANOTHER NEW ONE! 


REMEMBER the story in last month’s 
Bulletin about the train that was 
delayed because a mountain lion blocked 
the flagman from the rear of the train? 


Well, Superintendent F. E. Kalbaugh 
of Salt Lake Division relays another 
heretofore unheard-of reason for a train 
being held up: First it was thought to 
be a defective feed valve, he reports, but 
after three replacements were made 
without correcting the trouble, Assistant 
Master Mechanic J. W. DeSpain of 
Sparks and his men traced through 
the air-brake apparatus until they found 
a stuck brake valve. The reason: A 
prune seed was lodged in the valve, pre- 
venting it from reseating. 


“T thought I'd heard every. reason 
imaginable for locomotive failures,” 
Kalbaugh says, “but this is the first time 
in my expereince where a prune seed 
(undoubtedly from California) caused 
an engine failure on a train in Nevada!” 


Railroads installed 1,932 new loco- 
motives in the first ten months of 1950, 
the largest number put in service in 
any corresponding period in 27 years. 


Left: Peto Oakesholt, safety supervisor, and Stove Edwards, head photographer, SP Duplicating 
Bureau, were among those who took part In the production of the Safety Department's new film, 
“We Bulld for Safety,"" dealing with MofW operations. Below is one of the scenes showing com- 


pletion of a track laying job near Williams-on Sacramento Div. 


During the noon hour in the General Office courtyard (above) on December 22 the SP 
Glee Club presented Its beautiful program of carols for the enjoyment of thousands of 
fallow employes. Picture shows only one of many groups which assembled to hour the 
Program. Below: These kiddies were visited by Santa ct the purty given by the Ladies’ 
‘Auxiliary, BofLF&E in San Franciseo. Mrs. 2. H. Hamann was in charge. Right: It was 
“standing room only” in the High School Auditorium in Sacramento when the $P Club 
staged its spectacular annual party. Welcomed by F. E. Russell, superintendent motive 
Power, the crowd of more than 1790 enjoyed a wonderful show (one of the acts is shown in 
Inset at left) followed by distribution of gifts to the children (inset right). Chairman of the 
committees was Tom Franks. Picture of another big Christmas Party for SP families at 
Tucumcari arrived too late for this issue. 


Music and entertainment to gladden the 
hearts of the grownups Gnd toys for the 
tiny tots were the magnets that brought 
thousands of SP railroaders and their 
families together at Christmas time. Pie- 
ture at upper left shows audience which 
turned out to enjoy the annus! program 
of the Bayshore Fellowship Club. Master 
Mechanic i. T. Fife and his herdworking 
committee of shopmen were hosts to 
1400 grownups and youngsters. At upper 
right is group at Legion SP Post 412’s an- 
nual party, presided over by Commander 
Al Johnson (extreme left) and ether offi- 
cers and committeemen, The smiling 
group at the right is the Glee Club, man- 
aged by Dorothy McDougall (seated at 
left), which entertained patients at Gen- 
eral Hospital. Pres. A. T. Mercier was 
present to personally extend best wishes. 
The songs and his message were curried 
on o public address system throughout 
the hospital. The Glee Club has made 
several appeerances in recent months at 
Veterans’ Hospitals in the Bay Area. 
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OPERATING RESULTS 


OR the.-eleven months ended No- 

vember: 30,..1950,: Railway -Oper- 
ating Revenues of Southern Pacific 
Transportation System amounted to 
3546,983,294, or $52,292,661 more than 
revenues for the same period of 1949, 


During the same period, Railway 
Operating Expenses were $398,034,926, 
or $9,404,114 more than expenses for 
the same 1949 period. 
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Railway tax accruals, including $15,- 
570,379 for unemployment insurance 
and Company’s proportion of employe 
retirement taxes, totaled $71,316,708, or 
$21,125,830 more than such accruals for 
the same period of 1949. After deduct- 
ing taxes and $22,037,584 of net rents 
for use of equipment and joint facilities, 
there was left Net Railway Operating 
Income of $55,594,076, or $17,172,463 
more than Net Railway Operating In- 
come for the same period of 1949. 


Out of Net Railway Operating In- 
come and Other Income consisting of 
dividends and interest on securities 
owned, rentals and miscellaneous in- 
come, must be paid the interest on 
bonds and equipment trust notes in the 
hands of the public, and other fixed 
charges, before final Net Income is 
determined. For the eleven months 
ended November 30th, final result was 
a Net Income of $46,070,883. This was 
$16,426,798 more than the net earnings 
for the same period of 1949. 


Close Call: Conductor E. J. Cleaves 


f Coast Divisi i it 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERES ‘this is the unpleasam scene °{, CO*t Division was credited with 


saving the life of a small boy a few 
that confronted Western Division Enginecring forces early in December, when the weeks ago. He was skippering a Penin- 
swollen San Joaquin River flooded the countryside and washed out more than 4,000 sula commuter train when the brake- 
feet of main line embankment about six miles east of Tracy. It was a discourag- men reported heating a noise under 
ing sight, but undaunted Maintenance of Way crews dug in immediately and in one of the care. At the next stop, 
ten days had the line open for regular service. Among those who arrived at the Cleaves alighted and went back to in- 
scene shortly after the washout occurred were (lower picture, left to right)  Vestigate the cause. What he found in- 
E. E, Mayo, chief engineer; J. P. Dunnagan, engineer of bridges; and G. E. Stew. Stead twas the boy crawling under the 
art, division engineer. The crew is one of four B&B gangs and four extra gangs, with his mother and while she wont ! 
whose teamwork and know-how restored the line to operation as quickly as possible. looking had dashed ‘off to see what the 
The tilted building in the background is a packing shed located on a spur track. underside of a train is like. Cleaves 
Through use of other SP rail facilities in the neighboring area, regular train service suspects the boy later learned what the 


was maintained while repairs were being made. topside of a hairbrush feels like. 
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which many are being subjected. Conse- 
quently, state and federal governments 
must go to great additional expense to 
taake roads wider to take the increased 
volume, and stronger to withstand the 
great loads moving at high speeds. 


Then there are the safety considera- 
tions. Big trucks must continue for 
years to travel on roads originally built 
for, and already overcrowded with, auto- 
mobilcs—must travel through city streets 
that can’t be widened. Consequently, 
the addition of every intercity truck 
increases the forever mounting menace 
to human life, and slows the flow of an 
already clogged traffic stream, 

Every ton of intercity freight go- 
ing by truck that could just as well 
be shipped by rail, is bearing down 
heavier on man’s back, is adding 
to life’s hazards, and is wasting na- 
ture’s storchouse of oil, rubber and 
cement, 


The airplane quickly became a_pri- 
mary weapon of warfare, consequently 
our government early in aviation his- 
tory heavily subsidized commercial avia- 
tion. Generous mail contracts, extensive 
government operated navigating aids, 
and airports built with public funds 
encourage plane development and ex- 
pansion. 

At first glance airplanes would seem 
to be an ideal way to transport goods. 
The air is free and requires no main- 
tenance. However, the cost of equip- 
ment, plus the work of keeping goods 
in the air, plus expensive terminal fa- 
cilities limit air transport primarily to 
premium services. The out-of-pocket cost 
of air freight to the actual -shipper is 
at least five times that for rail freight. 
‘Add to this the cost of airport operation 


paid: through -taxes and man in ‘total 


for every pound of freight that “goes 
by air. 

Today the airplane is a ‘key item in 
our national defense. Development and 
improvement must go on, and today this 
military phase dwarfs. the commercial. 
In 1949 alone Congress authorized three 
billion dollars for air preparedness. Dur- 
ing the same year commercial air lines 
spent less than a 100 million for planes, 
From a defense standpoint there is little 
reason why those who today use com- 
mercial air service should not pay the 
whole bill. 


Commercial aviation is now a 
mature thriving industry that has 
proved its worth to man. Why con- 
tinue shaping the future of man’s 
latest transportation tool around 
shaky subsidies such as the one that 
pays air lines 6% cents to carry a 
piece of mail that the railroads carry 
for 1/15 the cost and provide a 
traveling post office as well? To 
many the speed of air service is 
tworth the actual cost. In fairness 
to everyone, however, this burden 
should be carried by those desiring 
speed, and not apportioned to every 
taxpayer. 


Each artery of commercial transpor- 
tation—waterways, railways, highways, 
and airways has in its own sphere helped 
immeasurably to lighten the age-old 
burden on man’s shoulders. Each has 
freed more of man’s energies to build 
the better things of life—has given him 
more time to enjoy living. During the 
Jast hundred and fifty years man has 
made greatest progress by developing 
and improving the main arteries of 
iransportation,. The ability to:move bulk 
material Jong distances with relatively 
little human effort-is a foundation stone 
of our abundant ‘life.’ The pick up 
and deliveries of man’s small bundles, 


_ however, still require relatively large 
pays a very high price’in’ man hours ” 


amounts’ of manpower. «It -is. here -that 
man can fruitfully search for great im- 
provement. 

In the years ahead, true progress in 
man’s transportation system can be made 
only by further reducing. the overall 
human effort required. This complex 
objective can only be realized in a free 
competitive enterprise system, where 
man’s effort is evaluated by what he 
does and not by what he appears to do 
where the uncompromising standard 
is the competitive effort of other men. 
Subsidies, regardless of intent; only be- 
cloud an already complex situation and 
make accurate appraisal of true prog- 
ress that much. more difficult. 

Man should make sure that each 
new method is used only where it 
is economic for all men. Only then 
is human effort and natural re- 
sources used to best advantage, in 
further enhaneing the goad life 
man has worked so hard to attain. 


Charles L. Minor, general attorney 
in charge of our New York Law Depart- 
ment, died Dec. 12, He started with SP 
as a clerk in the Secretary’s Office, New 
York, in 1920. The following year he 
took a leave of absence to enter Colum- 
bia Law School, and in 1924 returned to 
SP as a member of the legal staff. When 
informed of his death, G. L. Buland, 
general counsel in San Francisco, said: 
“His legal work was outstanding, and 
the Company has suffered a great loss 
in his untimely passing.” 


ANSWERS 


To questions on page 7. 


a 


. A shipment which originates, 
moves and terminates within a 
single state. 

2. A railroad’s published schedule 
of freight charges. 

3, A station at which trains will 

stop when signalled. 


4, A bridge built of steel girders 
which support the track struc- 
ture. 

5. The person to whom a shipment 
is made. 

6. The railroad’s record of a ship- 
ment of freight. 

7. A passenger car carries passen- 
gers, while a passenger train car 
is any car used in passenger 
train operations. 


8. Land or rights used. or held for 
railroad purposes. 

9, A track repairman. 

10. Fifteen per cent. The tax also 
applies to parlor and sleeping 
car tickets. 
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By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known food writers and consultants 


Weet “The Prize Winners 


LPR they are, three more prize winners in the “keep-on-sending-in-those- 

recipes” contest. Each winner is, of course, receiving a specially autographed 
copy of “The California Cook Book” as her reward... Come on, send in your 
recipes and join in the fun. Meanwhile, why not try the following and see how 


the family likes them? 


TEXAS APPLE PIE 


Our hats (sombreros, of course} are 
off to Mrs. E. M. Hatfield of El Paso, 
Texas, for her Texas Apple Pie. “Hat,” 
her husband, is a machinist in the Gen- 
eral Shops. The recipe calls for: 

1 tablespoon grated orange peel 
\% cup orange juice 

2 tablespoons grated lemon peel 

1 tablespoon jemon juice 

4 cups grated raw apples 

146 cups sugar 

14% tablespoons flour 

2 eggs, well beaten 


Line a 9-inch pie plate with pastry. 
Combine peels and juices. Add apples 
to mixture, then stir in sugar and flour 
which have been mixed together. Add 
eggs. Put into pie shell, Top with 
pastry strips—lattice fashion. Brush 
with top-milk. Bake in hot oven (450°) 
for 15 min., then turn down heat to 
350° and bake 30 min. longer. Serve 
slightly warm, 


LAMB LOAF 


Mrs, Jennie L. Birdsall (mother of 
W.-H, Birdsall, trainmaster’s clerk of 
Roseville, Calif.) feels that cooking is 
truly @ fine art. She wishes to share this 
good recipe of hers with others of the 
SP Family. The loaf calls for: 


144 Ibs. ground raw lamb 
(shoulder or stew meat) 
4% cup chopped onion 
4 cup chopped ptmientos 
1. cup milk 
2° eggs 


112 cups cracker crumbs 
2” teaspoons salt 
¥ tenspoon pepper 


Mix all ingredients together in order 
given, mixing thoroughly, then pack 
into a greased oven-glass loaf pan. Bake 
14% hours at 325°. Remove from pan, 
drain off grease, and turn loaf out onto 
a cookie sheet or flat pan. Meanwhile 
cook and mash potatoes, figuring to 
have about 3 cups of flufly mashed 
Potatoes when finished. Spread roughly 
over sides and top of loaf. Return to 
oven with temperature set at 450° and 
bake 10 minutes longer. Slide loaf onto 
platter, garnish with parsley sprigs. 
Makes 6 to 8 good, generous servings. 


POTATO SOUP 


Ruthe Gomez of the San Jose Yards 
writes that she likes the recipes that 
appear on this page because, she says, 
they are so easy to prepare. Her recipe 


Have You Sent In 
Your Recipe? 


When you send in your favorite 
recipe—and you're planning to do 
80, aren't you?—be sure to tell -what . 
job you (or your hubsand or son or 
daughter) hold in the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. That's part of the fun 
of this exciting contest. . 
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for -potato’soup is different—and, we 
think, very good. 
2 potatoes, pared and diced 
1 onion, chopped 
2 cups water 
Salt and pepper 
% pint (1 cup) sour cream 
In a covered saucepan cook potatoes 
and onions in the salted water until 
potatoes are soft. Add pepper to taste. 
Just before serving add sour cream, mix 
well, heat very hot, and serve. Makes 
3 good servings. 


COLD DAY SUPPER 


Potato Soup 
Buttered Toast Celery 
Pickles 
Warm Gingerbread Applesauce 
Tea or Coffee 


FUN TO DO 


G ORE you saw them during the holi- 
days—those fancy “planters” filled 
with ivy or African violets or other 
leafy plants. 


Now that the holidays are over, why 
not make some of your own? The ones 
pictured above, for example, are dime- 
store saucepans painted with gold radi- 
ator paint. That same paint on tin 
boxes or cans turns them into some- 
thing equally decorative. 


While you're in the mood, you may 
like to try, too, making square wooden 
boxes to hold porch plants this next 
spring or summer, Easy way is to pick 
up two orange crates the same size. 
Take out the heavy ends carefully so as 
not to split the wood. Let these be the 
four sides of your. plant box, with one 
of the partitions for the base. Nail (or 
better, screw) all together carefully, 
then stain inside and out with any dark 
wood stain. Such boxes, if carefully put 
together, make good containers for large 
pot plants. And they are quite in har- 
mony with modern homes and gardens. 


“How ‘long was /your-last .cook with 
you?” : 
“She was never with -us. ‘She “was 
against us from: the’ start!” 


i 


RECIPE PRIZE WINNER: Rose Cabal- 
lero, whose husband Carlos is loco- 
motive carpenter at Tucson, was 
one of the first three winners in 
the recine contest which started 
jast month. Mes. Caballero’s pic- 
ture arrived too tate for that 
issue, but we thought you'd like 
to meet the lady who fold how to 
make those delicious lunch box 
cookies, Fer this month's winners, 
see opposite page. 


30,000 VICTIMS of infantile par- 
alysis were stricken last year. Only once 
before—in 1949-—had polio attacked 
with greater violence. The toll of that 
tragic year was still being counted as 
the fresh onslaught began. Hospitals 
and clinics were still crowded with polio 
patients from previous epidemics who 
were depending upon March of Dimes 
aid for continuing treatment. Then 
came the new cases. Before 1950 was 
over March of Dimes funds had assisted 
in some measure more than 54,000 polio 
victims at a cost of $20,000,000. It takes 
a lot-of dimes to make that amount— 
and that waswt. enough, Operating at a 


EVERYDAY’S CHRISTMAS in the Central Mailing Bureau at the General Office, so 
far as volume of mail is concerned. Through its portals pass an estimated 
90,000 pieces of mail daily. The section shown here is where incoming mail is 
distributed to San Francisco offices, Left to right: Richard Healy, Viela Stigman, 
Don Reeder, clerks; Ed Dunford, driver-clerk. With correspondence playing 
such @ big port in railroad transportation, accuracy is of utmost importance 
in distributing mail. In addition te the four persons shown above, Central 
Mailing Bureau‘s staff includes ter other employes who keep our written com- 


munications moving efficiently. 


deficit, your National Foundation car- 
ries on, meeting its responsibilities to 
the American people. Many of its bills 
will not be met until after the 1951 
March of Dimes. But with our hos- 


pitals cooperating, no polio patient will 
be denied the best possible care for 
lack of junds, Remember this when 
you're asked to give—and give in a way 
you'll like to remember. 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO RAILROADS WERE 


BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS—NOT GIFTS 


OME people are under the impression that the railroads received extensive 

land grants and loans from the Federal Government without repayment 
or reimbursement of any sort, and that such grants and loans were no 
different from the federal subsidies which are so lavishly bestowed, with 
no string attached, for the benefit users of highways, airways and waterways. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Here are the facts concerning 
this transaction: 

Ninety-two per cent of the present railway mileage in the United States 
was built and developed without federal land grants. About 8 per cent 
of the present mileage—located in the West and South—received federal 
grants totaling 131,363,000 acres of the public domain in the period 1850-1871. 
The average sale price of lands which the Federal Government sold for 
cash in the period 1850-1871 was 94 cents an acre. On this basis, the land 
transferred to the railroads was valued at about $123,000,000. In repayment, 
these land-grant railroads for several decades, until 1946, transported Gov- 
ernment property and troops for one-half of standard rates and fares, and 
until 1941 they transported United States mails at four-fifths of the standard 
rates, According to Government authorities, the railroads had paid to the 
Government seme §580,000,000 in the form of land-grant rate reductions 
up to June 30, 1943, with subsequent reductions at the rate of $20,000,000 
a month. On this basis, up to the termination of the war in August, 1945, 
the railroads had paid the Government in the neighborhood of $1,100,000,000. 
Deductions from September, 1945, to September, 1946, inclusive, if esti- 
mated at only one-half the wartime rate, or $10,000,000 monthly, indicate 
a total payment by the railroads of $1,230,000,000—or ten times the value 
of the Iands at the time they were granted to the railroads. Therefore, the 
railroads paid liberally for the lands which they received, and the Federal 
Government received from the railroads some $1,107,000,000 more than the 
value of the lands with which it parted. 

Federal subsidies to aid in the construction, maintenance and 
operation of highways, airports and waterways provide for no similar 
return payments to the Government ‘by the users of the facilities. 
Such aids are outright gifts. 


SP SERVICE CLUB OF EL PASO 
GRADUATES 31 PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


DP PLoMas were presented in No- 

vember to 31 graduates of the pub- 
lic speaking classes organized under the 
sponsorship of the El Paso District SP 
Service Club. John Malsch, T&NO 
public relations assistant, whose head- 
quarters ate in Houston, presented the 
diplomas at a banquet at Hotel El 
Cortez in El Paso. 


The training sessions, which have 
been conducted over the past several 
weeks, offer a comprehensive course of 
training in voice control, tone produc. 
tion, enunciation, research and prepara- 
tion of material, gestures and other 
phases of the art. 


O. H. Gutsch, superintendent of shops 
at El Paso, was chairman of the dinner 
meeting and G. C. Hollamon served as 
master of ceremonies. Graduates who 
received diplomas were W. J. Crysler, 
G. P. Ingram, F. W. J. Bishop, L. R. 
Maesse, R. M. Gonzalez, Lorenzo Reyes, 
Ralph Patino, E. F. Parra, R, B. King, 
W. J. W. Edens, QO. H. Gutsch, A. C. 
Crysler, T. B. White, C. F. Heise, H. 8. 
Ehrenstein, S. P. Roberts, E. F. Peters, 
E. O, Williams, J. F. Tucker, E. Crysler, 
H. H. Wingo, G. C. Hollamon, L. E. 


Cantrell, T. J. Gowan, J. H. Loper, 
J. K. Bowden, James H. Amis, J. E. 
Keene, L. W. Dixon, Mrs. Dixon, Nell 
O. Bradley. 

In addition to members of the gradu- 
ates’ families, there were also present 
SP Rio Grande Division Superintendent 
P. D. Robinson, Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power W. G. Reid, San Antonio 
Division Assistant Superintendent F. W. 
H. Wehner, Division Engineer L. E. 
Lyon, Master Car Repairer C. B. Holt 
and Terminal Superintendent L. F. Tad- 
lock. 

Class graduates voted at the dinner 
to organize a public speaking club 
which will have regular meetings at 
stated intervals, this to afford members 
opportunity to continue their practice 
sessions. Local business and civic lead- 
ers wil] be invited to speak to the group 
at its meetings, and the club will, as a 
part of its constructive program, ar- 
range for members to fill speaking en- 
gagements before other El Paso clubs, 
to school groups, on the radio, ete. 

To enable additional employes at El 


Paso to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to secure practical instruction in 


ALWAYS WORKING FOR THE COMMUNITY 


ANYONE who gives more than passing thought to the factors that 
contribute to the prosperity and welfare of a community will have to 
agree that the railroads are doing a 24-hour-a-day job in this respect. They 
provide the basic and essential transportation service for goods and people 
and beyond that assume.a matured and responsible outlook toward the 


communities they serve. 
Railroads as a whole... 


employ 1,250,000 people who collect more than 
$4,300,000,000 in wages each year. They give indirect employment to thou- 
sands more who provide products and services used by railroads in construc- 
tion, operation and mairitenance. Capital improvements account for $1,285,- 
600,000 annually and materials and supplies take another $1,800,000,000, 
The government takes $850,000,000 each year in railroad taxes. 

These impressive figures are the result of a big operation based on private 
capital, planning and management. ... Whenever the ‘railroads have been 
called upon to do a big job they have always met the problem full force 
and mastered it, It's a shining example of free enterprise. 


Galion (Ohio) Inquirer, October 23, 1950, 


public speaking, the Service Club plans 
to sponsor a similar series of training 
sessions early this year. 


Here's One Hundred 
Per Cent SP Family 


COW) BRE strictly ‘Friendly SP’ 
babies, and we think there’s 
nething like choo-choos,” says Tommy 


Turner and his cousin, Linda Ellison. 
The 20-months-old tots are qualified to 
assert themselves, being members of a 
100 per cent SP Family. 

Tommy’s dad, Gerald A. Turner, 
worked in the Operating and Executive 
departments in San Francisco before 
joining the armed forces. Now mom, 
Ursula Turner, is taking Gerald’s place 
as stenographer in the Executive Dept. 

Linda’s dad, William N. Ellison, is a 
clerk in the Operating Dept. and her 
mother, Orline, who is a sister of Mrs. 
Turner, formerly worked in the Operat- 
ing and Executive departments. 


Both couples met and married while 
in SP service and it looks like the 
youngsters, whose birthdays are .only 
three days apart, are potential friendly 
railroaders of the future. 


i 
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AROUND THE CLOCK RAILROADER is what you might call E. D. Phillips, fireman 
on Salt Lake Division. When ho’s not in the cab of a big diesel (right) he's 
likely to be found operating the railroad (above) which he built and installed 
in the basement of his home in Ogden. The tiny railroad features some out- 
standing construction, including a duplication of our famous Tehachapi Loop. 


Peas 


BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS in San Francisco Industrial League, Ciass B, are these 
fellows whe wore the colors of SP Club of San Francisco. Seated, left to right: 
Mel Harvey, mgr.; Dick Bambach, Don Munton, Paul Masnano. Standing: Bill 
Eggering, Don Smith, BI Figini, Jim Mills, Don Green, Not in picture: Bill Ratto, 
asst, Mgr.) Fred Smith, now in armed service; Ray Dolan. AM pluyers are from 
the General Office, except Don Smith, who works at Bayshore Shops. 


“GOOD LUCK,” said Potentate 
Henry Moore, city passenger and 
ticket agent, Phoenix, to “Whiz- 
zer’ Whit, femous Arizona State 
football star, as he headed for 
San Francisco to teke pert in the 
Annual Shrine East-West-game on 
December 30. Naturally, the “Whiz~ 
zer;"who hes been named on many 
All-Star teams in the nation, be- 
cause he-holds the record of being 
the year's groatest ground gainer, 
traveled by that other famous 
ground gainer-Southern Pacific. 


Slogan Winners 
To Be Announced 


ITH several hundred entries to 

chose from, judges in the an- 
nual Loss & Damage Prevention 
Slogan Contest are having a rugged 
time trying to pick the winners. As 
the Bulletin went to press it was 
reported they were making head- 
way, and would have the results in 
time for the February issue. 


ANNUAL BOWLING MEET of SP bowlers 
is to be held in Ogden, February 23-24. 
Hosts will be the SP Bowling League of 
that city, and this trio of Frank Decaria, 
secty; Don Lezer, viee pres; und Elmer 
Chappell, president, are heading .up the 
committee handling arrangements. Scores 
of railroad bowlers from the Bay area 
and the Pacific Coust:are planning to at- 
fend, Anyone wishing to enter singles, 
doubles. or team: events can .obiain full 
information and entry blanks by writing 
fo. Arnold Houghton, -seety. -of ‘the ‘SP 


Bowling Club'of- SF, 4th'& Berry Freight 


Station, San Francisco. 


50th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Assn. will be 
held in Chicago, March 13-15. SP is 
represented by 74 members in this asso- 
ciation, which functions as the Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Section, Engineer- 
ing Division, of the AAR. 


165 Donors responded when the Red 
Cross mobile blood bank visited Brook- 
lyn Shops last month, more than dou- 
bling the previous turnout. Volunteers 
were from MP&C, MofW and Stores de- 
partments, as well as other clerical 
forces. 


New Officers of Especo Lodge 1262, 
BRC, Portland, are Roland Smethurst, 
Supt’s Office, president; and R, J. Craw- 
ford, East Portland Freight Terminal, 
vice president, 


WATCH HIS SMOKE: Whan train 
order business gots heavy, the 
pressure can he readily seon in the 
increased “exhaust” from Bob 
Seruby‘’s pipe, according to those 
in the know. Seruby is first trick 
Operator at Oakridge on Portland 
Division, where he was photo- 
graphed by Extra Clerk “Rach” 
Cline. Seruby started pounding 
brass in 1908 and has worked on 
Sacramento and Los Angeles divi- 
sions in the past. 


Grade Crossing Costs 
Not Fairly Divided 


M*Y rail-highway crossings could 
be made safer if costes of the 
projects were more fairly divided, 
Walker Paul, assistant to chief engineer 
of Southern Pacific, told the legal af- 
fairs committee of the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials in an- 
nual meeting at Miami, Florida. 

He quoted the late U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis as 
among the first to recognize that the 
major part of the cost of grade separa- 
tions should be paid by users of the 
highways because motor vehicles have 
ereated most of the increased hazard at 
the crossings. 

Although the Federal Highway Act 
of 1944 sct up a formula under which 
total contribution by the railroads is 
limited to 10 per cent, local highway 
departments often try to divide costs 
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RECENT DIESEL SCHOOL GRADUATES at the Alco-GE Diesel School in Schenectady 


were C. J. Actis (left), generat foreman, and G. F. Guido, diesel shop foreman, 
both of West Oakland. They are shown with instructor BD. R, Brewer. 


of grade crossing protection on a 50-50 
basis, Paul reported. 


He pointed out that the ability of a 
railroad to share in costs of highway 
crossing elimination or improved pro- 
tection is based solely on what it earns 
from the transportation business, more 
and more of which business is being 
taken from it by highway vehicles. On 
the other hand, the growing number of 
highway vehicles increases the need 
for protection and raises the ability 
as well as the obligation of public 
bodies to pay a greater part of the cost, 
because each vehicle contributes gas- 
oline and other taxes, he declared. He 
advocated higher taxes on trucks, which 
he said do not pay their fair share of 
cost of highways they use and damage. 

Citing California as an example, he 
asserted it would be impossible for west- 
ern railroads to bear a large part of 


HAPPY FOOTBALL FANS—and why not?—they were traveling SP, were about to 
entrain from Tucson ta Los Angeles for the Notre Damo-USC game when this 
picture was taken, Inthe party were Joe Payne, Withert Kortilla, Mrs. Payne, 
George Howell, Mrs. Kortilla, Mary Garrigan, Leslie Folk, Jim and Mrs. Koany, 
Mada Howell, Cleon Bays, Harriett Glasser, Helen Jones, Sherrill Rodgers, Irene 
end Larry Pennell, Bob Glasser, Doris Woodcock, Alice Taffe, Bob Robertson, 
Bob Folk, Norma Robertson, Dorothy and Tony Tappero. George Howell, Bob 


Glosser and Bob Folk urranged the trip. 


the costs of improving protection at all 
9800 public crossings in the state, but. 
a more liberal division of expense on 
the part of the highways, counties and 
cities would permit expansion of the 
present safety program. 


ONE:OF EIGHT women chosen for train- 
ing in the mass feeding of Bay area resi- 
dents in timo ‘of emergency is Sarbare 
Pell, general clerk in the President's 
Office. Barbara was selected because of 
her activities with the AWVS canteen 
workers -who fed thousands of -service 
men during the Jest war. The experi- 
mental class, conducted by the Navy, -was 
designed to teach these women how to 
use supplies, -vtonsils; fuel and -knowl- 
edge to feed thousands of persons ‘in on 
emergency, so they in turn -can teach 
other women in their home counties the 
principles ‘of mass feeding. 


THOMAS F. M. JONES wes given « surprise porty by his many friends at Tracy round- 
house (above) when he retired November 30 after 52 years’ service. Tommy, who 
started as engine wiper at West Oakland in 1898, is shown at Jeft in picture taken 
by the Satramento Bee, showing him‘on the wood-burning “C, P. Huntington,” Central 
Pacific's No. 1 engine, now on display at Sucramento station. Tommy once fired the 
tiny engine, a far cry from his most recent assignment as engineer on the Saera- 
mento Daylight, Tommy was given another surprise when he brought his train to 
4 stop at Sacramonto on his fast run. There ho was met by a delegation af engineers 
of Div. 692, BofLE, including H..O. Myers, F. R. Sherwood, R. M. Smith, K. E. Chap- 
man, Jess Baver.and Dave Welch. Among others present were Western Division's 
Superintendent A. S, McCann, Asst. Supt. W. H. Ferguson, Div. Engineer G. E. Stewart, 
Roadmaster F, B. Pope and Road Foreman of Engines E. R. Alvord. 


Never Too Much: The need for 
“credit” at the Blood Bank is a matter 
of constant concern at our General Hos- 
pital, which is why blood donor drives 
are conducted all through the year at 
various points. To bear out this state- 
ment, the Hospital reports that up to 
December 1, the number of transfusions 
during 1950 totaled 934 pints, while 
the number of donations was 922. A 
drive at West Oakland a few weeks ago 
resulted in the supply at Irwin Me- 
morial Blood Bank being replenished 
by more than 100 pints. 


i 
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W. J. COSTELLO and WALTER DERR 
f were recently added to the veter- 
: —- ans’ honor roll. Costello (left) re- 


tired as muster car repairer, Coust 
Division, after more than 31 years! 
service. Derr completed more than 
46 years when he retired as de- 
partment foreman, Sacto Shops. 


Class I railroads placed orders for 
130,424 new freight cars in the first ten 
months of 1950. 


Railroads and Research 


(Editorial in the San Francisco Daily Commercial News) 


A short time ago a new million-dollar research Jaboratory was opened in 
Chicago, on the campus of the Illinois Institute of Technology. It was built 
by the Association of American Railroads, an organization which represents 
practically all of the leading lines of the country. Its purpose is to advance 
the science of railroading in every possible way. Everything from new engi- 
neering developments to the quality and practicality of shipping containers 
will be tested. In every case the goal will be the same—to enable the 
railroads to better their service to the shippers and passengers who use them, 


The laboratory is new, but the railroads’ intense interest in research is 
not. “Ever since the days of wooden rails railroad men have been working 
to improve their product, which is the transportation of people and goods, 
And the over-all results are found in the magnificent railroad plant of today. 
In the words ‘of the Clifton Forge, Virginia, Review, “Railroads are far 
“from just-a string of cars on a track. They are an ever-changing -human 
organization, aggressively keeping step with a developing nation.” Every 
major event that has occurred in this nation—whether it be the opening 
“of the West or.the prosecution. of a great war, has depended in large part 
/on the railroads for success. 
“New carriers have come into -being. But none of them can do a-modicum 
‘of the work that is performed by:the iron horse. The railroads carry the load. 


Sharp-Eyed Lad 
Spots Broken Rail 


INE-YEAR-OLD Eddie Rader 
proudly accepted the praise of his 
granddad, Section Foreman Ed Galvan, 
and other railroaders at Lancaster for 
his alertness in spotting a broken rail 
and his quick action in reporting it. 
Eddie, who is remarkably well-versed 
in railroad operation for a lad his age, 
was watching a freight train pass when 
he heard an unfamiliar rumble. When 
the train had passed he ran to the track 
and found that about 15 inches of the 
crown or top part of the rail had broken 
off its base, although it remained in 
place. He ran to warn Signalman Ed 
Massey at Lancaster station, who set 
out flares while the boy went on to 
notify his grandfather. A crew was 
quickly assembled and the track section 
was repaired without interruption of 
service. 


Freak Fish: John Groza, machinist 
welder at Sacramento Shops, didn’t 
catch the biggest fish in the Shops’ 
Annual Bass Derby, but he got the odd- 
est one. John couldn't believe his eyes 
when he reeled in his line to find, 
staring back at him, a 10-Ib, bass with 
only one eye. ‘One side of the head was 
smooth, showing no signs of an eye 
ever having existed. Winner of prize 
for biggest catch was Machinist Fore- 
man W. N. White with a 27%-Ib. catch. 
Sacramento shopmen proved - they’re 
good marksmen, too, when .Machinist 
R. Starr won the California Deer Derby, 
and E. Petkovich the Nevada Deer 
Derby. 


RITA HEARD retired as clerk in local 
hureay, Aud, Puss. Acets., offer more than 
44 yours’ service. Wishing her well are 
A. W. Featus (left) chief clerk, and A. R. 
Williams, asst, chief clerk. 


B. M. REECE (left) retired Gs agent, Port 
Costa, after 37 years’ service. E. W. 
Boyer (right), general yardmaster’s 
clerk, aad M. £. Humphrey (center), car 
clerk, officiated at ceremonies in Reece's 
honor. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


TRAFFIC: Hale Larkey, to pas- 
senger agent, headquarters San Jose. 
The appointment was announced at the 
same time as the opening of a new 
telephone sales bureau for railroad 
tickets and reservations in the San Jose 
station effective January 1, replacing 
the downtown city ticket office, where 
Larkey had been city ticket agent since 
July, 1987. Larkey will take over some 
of the duties of R, T. Bryant, who in 
addition to retaining the title of city 
passenger agent will take charge of the 
telephone sales bureau. Appointment 
of L, F. Andreas to traveling freight 
and passenger agent, headquarters De- 
troit, was announced Dec. J. Also an- 
nounced at that time was the appoint- 
ment of James J. Harr, to assistant 
general agent, freight department, head- 
quarters Chicago. 


OPERATING: ‘Robert L, Smith, 
to assistant master mechanic, LA; 


Edmund J. Peters succeeded Smith - 


as -general roundhouse foreman, -El 
Paso, and John P. Collard succeeded 
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THOMAS H. WILLIAMS (center) is congrat- 
vlated by V. E. Anderson (left), asst. supt., 
Salt Lake Div., and DB. W. Tanner, train- 
master, on retirement .as conductor at 
Ogden after more than 44 years’ service. 


a 


Peters ag machinist foreman; A. E, 
Gunn, to asst. chief clerk, Office of 
Vice President--Operations & General 
Manager. Gunn succeeded H. W. 
Myers, whose appointment to super- 
visor of employment was announced in 
Jast_month’s Bulletin; M. J. Mirko, 
to chief clerk, Transportation Bureau, 
succeeding Gunn. E. M. Turner, to 
asst. trainmaster, Mulford, Western 
Div., vice P. V. Stone, appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster, West Oakland, suc- 
ceeding J. L. Harrison, Jr., trans- 
ferred to similar position at Oakland 
Pier. 


RETIRED 


The Pension Department reports an- 
nuities have been approved for the 
following: 


WESTERN DIVISION: Heetor L. 
Beaupre, yardman; Elijah L. Davis, 
jassenger carman; Alenzo J. Hulse, 
conductor; Nicholas Machaco, sec. 
laborer; John L. Podesto, engineer; 
Tony Pulos, sec. laborer; Daniel M. 
Reilly, clerk-warehouseman; Charles 
G. Rerat, train baggageman; Stanley 
Sleeman, sec. foreman. 


RIO_GRANDE DIVISION: Can- 
dido Martinez, sec. laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Benjamin 
Hi. Clark, engineer; Vincente D. Mar- 
quez, coach cleaner; Herbert A. Pat- 
ten, engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: John 
Anderson, crossing watchman. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Howard R. 
Adams, conductor; Fred H. Goode, 
engineer; Williant C. Holcomb, con- 
ductor. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: John L. 
Seifert, brakeman; Victor H. Wel- 
ker, machinist. 

COAST DIVISION: John UW. Kidd, 
engine inspector, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: James 0. 
Taylor, conductor. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Dome- 
nico Laghetto, hoilermaker helper, 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Frank E. 


Bowerman, locomotive carpenter; 
Walter E. Derr, dept. foreman; Ern- 
esto G. Galli, passenger carman painter; 
Thomas M. Hoskin, machinist. 

EL PASO. SHOPS: Everett E. 
Pond;: bench carpenter; William 
Zinke, machinist. 

MISCELLANEOUS; Carl J. Dunn, 
ticket seller, LA Passenger; Solomon 
Phillips, chef, West Oakland; Fred L. 
Plagradt, steward, WO; Harvey L. 
Nixon, district lineman, Tel. Dept. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Harry A. Cooper, engineer; Robert 
V. Hubbard, yard clerk; ‘William -F. 
Nauert, engineer. : : 


PETER M. SKULICH, caretaker, Sacra- 
mento, is extended best wishes by Super- 
intendent M. L. Jennings on retirement 
after service since 1920. 


PEARL BUNNELL (above, right) retired as 
Passenger car painter, Alhambra Ave. 
roundhouse, LA, after 29 years with SP. 
At feft: N. k McCracken, master me= 
chanit; (center) L. 5. Kalmy, roundhouse 
foreman. 


THOMAS F, MULDOWNEY (below) retired 
as conducior on Western Div. after more 
than 49 years’ service. With the vetoran 
railroader are Mrs. Muldowney and Asst. 
Supt. W. E. Eastman. 


SP NEWLYWEDS are A. €. Tappero, 
yardmaster, Tucson, and the fore 
mer Dorothy Price, stenographer 
in the master mechanic's office. 
They were married September 1. 


MARRIED & ENGAGED 


Three recent bridegrooms at El Paso 
Sheps were Frank Lunt, machinist, 
married Aug. 29 to Lucy M. Metcalf; 
Rutilo M. Gareia, boilermaker helper, 
to Maria Berrera, Oct. 8; Armando 
Licon, boilermaker helper, to Mary 
Esther Armijo, Sept. 2. Dan Cupid has 
been busy on Portland Division, too. 
Among those who recently fell prey to 
his arrows: Walter D. Murray, ap- 
prentice, Brooklyn Signal Dept., to 
Lorna Althea Kippenhan, Dec. 22; 
Donald £. Stoddart, motor car me- 
chanic, Brooklyn Signal Dept, to 
Audrey Wright, Dec. 23; Agnes Ken- 
nedy, secretary to division special 
agent, to R. D, Atkinson, Nov. 17; 
M. L. Crawford, telegrapher, to Mar- 
jorie Burnett, Dec. 9. Engaged are 
Muricl Sprague, stenographer in 
MofW Dept., Portland, and Henry J. 
Koberstein, office engineer. 


DIED 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Victor J. 
Elliott, B&B foreman, Ogden, Nov. 26, 
Pensioners: Edgar C, Baum, engineer, 
Dec. 2; James K. Burton, asst. machine 
foreman, Nov. 15; Clyde C. Corsser, 
steel car repairman, Nov. 26; Forrest 
W. Geiger, conductor, Dec. 3; Rolla 
M. Griffin, crew caller, Nov. 28; Joseph. 
Hajek, boilermaker helper, Nov. 20; 
Harry S. Teasdale, machinist, Oct. 26. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Wal- 
ter Shaw, engineer, Nov. 19, Pension- 
ers: Alonzo Applegate, engineer, Nov. 
14; George E. Baker, engineer, Nov. 
16; George Green, conductor, Oct. 25; 
Michael Kommeter, stevedore, Nov. 16. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Arthur R. 
Schmidt, crossing watchman, Nev. 28; 
Ira E. McDonald, yardman, Dec. 8; 
Joe Sam, carman helper, Dec. 12. 
Pensioners: Julius M. Adams, digger, 
Dec. 12; William |W. Carey, ‘ticket 
colléctor, Nov..16; John. A. Green, 


electrician, Nov. 29; Evan A. Graham, 
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YOUR BULLETIN REPORTERS 


TE Bulletin staff 1s grateful to the 
following for many of the news 
items and photographs in thls issue: 
Gladys Amick .,. -Stockton 
Howard Bailey -Portland 
R. B. Bartlett ... Eugene 
L, G. Barton....Operating Dept., SF 
Sth & Kirkham, Oak. 


, Phoenix 
Dunsmuir 
Al Bouchard -Tucumeart 
William Brown Sacramento 


Beverly Burns 
Clay Calkins. 
Barl Cavin 
J. A, Collins. 
Fred Davis .. 
John F, Davis 
Ray Dettling. 
Stanton Draper 
Gene Egan... 
Arthur Eichorn 
John Francis... 
Max Gardenswartz Sparks 
Myrtle Gorman......4th & Berry, SF 
Louise Greco,..Aud. Pass. Accts., SF 
Pv. L, Griggs Bacto Shops 
J. W. Grosdi -SD&AE Ry 


Motive Power, S¥ 


.. Portland 
.Sacramento Shops 
-Engineering, SF 
-Sacramento Shops 
Motive Power, SF 
..-Mt, Shasta 
West Oakland 


Lu 


Robert Hall . 
“sparky” Heil 
Clara Heinrich, 
Harold Jaeger 
Eulen Kafer . 
Leo Keller. 
ida Lanning. 


4th & Berry, SF 
H, L. Loretz. .-Telegraph, SF 
Carol Machoi .Gen. Freight, SP 
Leroy Magers .......2---20e0s 

P, K. Mahre. 
Clint Mecham 
G, BR. Miter 
June Nugent 
Hugh O'Neil 
Dan Parker . 
John Rhoads 
Fred Romani . 
Al Rommel 
Dan Rose.. 
Roy Spotti 
Dick Stephens ......-.2-.-.+.! 
Frances Stuart 
Harley Talvot.. 
Augusta Twomey . 
Dave Welch ... 


Rosaline Whyatt...PFE, Los Angeles 
W. M. Williams -Bakersfiela 


yardman, Nov. 27; William H. Hart, 
B&B carpenter, Nov. 28; Reno D. 
Hoppe, pile driver engineer, Oct. 19; 
Charles BD. Lentz, deckhand, Oct. 15; 
Christ A. Pasopulas, carman helper, 
Noy. 24; Willic N. Richardson, ma- 
chinist helper, Dec. 7. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Alex C€. 
Robles, locomotive painter, Dec. 9. Pen- 
sioners: Ernest E. Davis, machine op- 
erator, Dec. 4; John A. Oliver, sheet- 
metal worker foreman, no date. 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Melvin A. Allred, machinist, Nov, 18; 
George N. Griffith, yardman, Dec. 9; 
William D. McAdam, engineer, Nov. 
30; Daniel J. Smith, carload checker, 
Nov. 29; Guy E. Thompson, brake- 
man, Dec, 6. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: William 
M. Williams, carman helper, Dee. 5. 
Pensioners: Joseph M. Cansino, sta- 
tionary engineer, Nov. 13; Paolo Nieo- 
Tost, laborer, Nov. 6. 


DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Michael Schulder, steward, Nov. 21; 
Sydney S. Mallard, instructing waiter, 
Dee. :8 Pensioner: William Patton, 
pantryman, Nov, 15. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Geraldine 
Shaw, clerk, Aud. Frt. Accts., Nov, 26. 
Pensioners: Percival A. .Avery, clerk, 
Equipment Service Accts. Noy. 19; 
Minna Denekamp, clerk, Gen. Pas- 
senger Dept., Dec. 3. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Moore C. Gregory, conductor, 
Nov. 16; Charles E. Hantze, sec. labor- 
er, Oct, 23; Frederick L. Hughes, 
carman, Nov. 8; James H. Smith, B&B 
carpenter helper, Nov. 10. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Joseph B, Johnson, conduc- 
tor, Nov. 22; Hilario Ramirez, sec. 
laborer, Nov. 17. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: 
David L. Frulan, engineer, no date; 
Herbert C. Jones, machinist, no date, 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: An- 
tonio Arellano, machinist helper, Nov. 
17; Joseph A. Brandstedter, sec. fore- 
man, Ney. 7; John E. Connor, engi- 
neer, Nov. 20; Qetave Jones, redcap, 


Nov. 1. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pension- 
ers: Thomas N, McCoy, yardman, Dec. 
8; John J. Hagan, machinist, Sept. 27; 
€. F. Kiingelberg, helper, Oct. 27. 


EL PASO SHOPS: Pensioner: John 
Mitchell, millman, Nov. 25. 


RIG GRANDE DIVISION: Pen 
sioners: Marcial Ambriz, sec. laborer, 
Nov. 18; John A. Macleay, machinist, 
no date. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Pensioners: 
Joseph A. Bayless, district lineman, 
Tel. Dept, Nov. 17; Peter L. George, 
deckhand, Dec. 3; Robert A. Riella, 
sec. laborer, NWP, Nov. 16. | 
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